This  is  the  man  who 
leaked  the  Pentagon 
papers  that  tell  the 
Top  Secret  history  of  deci¬ 
sion-making  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg,  a 
veteran  of  Vietnam  and  Pentagon  combat,  is 
lean,  intense,  athletic,  attractive  to  women 
and  brilliant.  Why  did  this  40-year-old  Har- 
vard-Cambridge-MIT  intellectual,  enthusias¬ 
tic  Marine  Corps  officer,  Rand  Corp.  analyst 
and  Defense  Department  planner  expose  these 


classified  documents 
to  the  world?  Since 
he  did,  their  publica¬ 
tion  has  become  the  most  sen¬ 
sational  story  of  the  year.  The 
Nixon  Administration  tried  to 
halt  publication,  starting  a  battle  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  stop  the  nation’s 
press  from  making  the  papers  public.  In  this 
self-revealing  interview  with  Look’s  Foreign 
Editor  J.  Rolxrt  Moskin,  Dr.  Ellsberg  explains 
why  he  risked  prison  to  try  to  end  the  war. 
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'When  you  turned  yourself  in,  you  said  you  had  made  the 
Pentagon  papers  public  as  a  responsible  American  citizen. 
Really,  the  essential  question  we  want  to  talk  about  'is: 
What  is  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  citizen  who  thinks 
he  sees  his  government  doing  evil? 

I  was  in  a  dual  position.  Like  every  American,  I 
had  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  the  Constitution  and 
to  my  fellow  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  a  re¬ 
searcher  through  most  of  this  period,  doing  consult¬ 
ing  for  the  Government,  and  someone  whose  reflexes 
in  terms  of  loyalty  had  been  set  by  12  to  15  years  of 
service  to  the  Executive  Branch — 15  years  would 
include  the  three  years  with  the  Marine  Corps. 

I  question  the  identification  of  the  state  or  the 
Government  with  the  Executive  Branch  or  with  the 
President.  All  the  members  of  the  Executive  Branch 
are  the  creatures  of  one  elected  representative  of  the 
people,  the  President.  When  you  look  at  the  entire 
Executive  Branch,  you  confront  this  enormous 
structure  of  somewhat  conflicting  institutions  in 
which  only  one  man  has  been  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  effects  of  this  are  very  great. 

In  the  early  sixties,  before  I  ever  got  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam,  I  was  granted  interagency  access 
at  a  very  high  level  to  study  the  decision-making 
process  in  crises  like  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  Suez, 
Skybolt,  U-2  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  the  arrangements 
for  that  study  were  set  up  by  Walt  Rostow,  who  was 
then  head  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  of -the 
State  Department. 

I  was  at  Rand  and  was  brought  to  Washington 
as  the  sole  researcher  for  what  was  to  be  a  year’s 
study.  That  study  exposed  to  me  the  importance  of 
the  President  in  every  one  of  these  crises,  the  pecu¬ 
liar,  very  powerful  influence  of  the  President’s  per¬ 
sonal  judgment  and  personal  preconceptions. 

This  conflicts  with  another  view  of  the  decision 
process  in  Government,which  says  that  the  President, 
although  he  may  look  powerful,  is  given  surprisingly 
little  leeway  by  the  bureaucratic  agencies  under  him, 
in  which  to  influence  policy,  that  he  has  to  fight  for 
influence,  to  connive,  to  maneuver,  in  order  to  have 
any  impact  whatever. 

It’s  a  position  that’s  very  plausible  from  within 
the  system.  The  bureaucrat  gets  a  sense  that  presi¬ 
dential  policy  reflects  the  success  of  one  or  another 
agency  in  tying  his  hands.  He  doesn’t  have  a  sense  of 
presidential  initiative  and  power. 

The  most  startling  thing  to  me  was  to  discover 
how  critical  the  President’s  role  had  been,  that  if  his 
hands  werd  tied  at  all,  it  was  because  he  chose  to 
cooperate  in  having  his  position  forced  by  one  pres¬ 
sure  or  another. 

W as  this  the  experience  of  just  one  President,  say,  Kennedy? 

Oh,  no.  This  related  very  much  to  Eisenhower 
and  others.  Remember  the  clear-cut  lies  by  the 
Executive  relating  to  the  shooting  down  of  the  U-2 
flight  over  Russia  in  I960?  Remember  that  first  they 
described  the  plane  as  having  been  a  weather  plane 
off  course.  Then  Khrushchev  revealed  that  they  not 
only  had  parts  of  the  plane  but  they  had  the  pilot 
alive.  After  which  the  President  himself  took  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  U-2  plane  and  admitted  that  it  had 
been  a  spy  reconnaissance  flight.  He  was  very  much 
criticized  for  having  admitted  this,  which  demolished 
the  summit  conference  scheduled  right  afterward. 

Most  Americans  assumed  that  Eisenhower  had 
not  known  of  the  flight,  certainly  in  detail.  I  think 
most  people  believed  this  on  two  grounds:  that 
there’s  a  lot  that  goes  on  that  no  President  knows 
about  in  detail  and  that  Eisenhower  knew  even  less 
than  most  Presidents  because  he  was  always  on  the 
golf  course. 


In  the  course  of  doing  this  study,  I  looked  into 
the  U-2  crisis  quite  closely  and  finally  went  to  the 
man  who  was  in  charge  of  the  U-2  program  from 
beginning  to  end,  who  had  left  the  CIA  at  that  point. 
He  said  that  President  Eisenhower  went  over  the 
flight  plan  of  every  U-2  flight  over  Russia  in  the 
greatest  detail,  which  usually  occupied  no  less  than 
four  or  five  hours.  He  said  that  for  every  flight  of  the 
U-2  over  Russia,  he  brought  the  detailed  flight  plans 
with  the  full  schedule  to  the  White  House  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  and  in  no  case  did  Eisenhower  fail 
to  make  some  modifications  in  the  flight  plan. 

He  said  the  questions  that  President  Eisenhower 
asked  forced  him  to  justify  every  reconnaissance 
objective  assigned  to  the  flight  and  to  weigh  it 
against  the  precise  marginal  risks  on  each  leg  of  the 
flight.  In  fact,  he  said  that  on  the  specific  flight  where 
Powers  was  shot  down,  they  were  well  aware  that 
there  were  SAMS  in  that  area  that  were  becoming 
operational.  They  were  almost  sure  that  this  would 
be  the  last  flight  where  they  might  not  be  opera¬ 
tional.  Remember  that  these  were  the  first  SAMS 
capable  of  shooting  the  U-2  down.  So  after  this 
flight,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  fly  over  certain 
areas.  There  was  already  a  risk,  and  they  had  to 
balance  that  leg  of  the  flight  against  the  desirability 
of  covering  those  objectives.  President  Eisenhower 
made  the  decision  that  it  was  worth  the  risk. 

I  left  that  interview  with  a  picture  of  presidential 
involvement  that  was  entirely  contradictory  to  the 
usual  impression  that  I  and  most  Americans  had. 

Is  this  point  relative  to  'Vietnam? 

C3h,  very  much  so.  In  the  U-2  case,  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  have  assumed  that  this  operation,  which 
was  just  one  in  a  number  of  flights,  was  surely  being 
run  at  a  fairly  low  level  of  the  CIA.  Presumably,  the 
President  didn’t  know  much  about  it.  Obviously, 
the  moral  would  be  that  low-level  bureaucratic  de¬ 
cisions  could  have  major  diplomatic  repercussions. 

Notice  that  it’s  very  like  the  assumption  about 
all  our  decisions  in  Vietnam:  This  series  of  decisions, 
made  without  much  presidential  attention  or  involve¬ 
ment  over  the  years,  added  up  to  having  quite  a 
major  impact.  The  knowledge  that  I  got  from  the 
Pentagon  papers  simply  corroborated  what  I  had 
learned  years  earlier,  that,  in  fact,  crucial  decisions 
depended  on  a  far  greater  presidential  involvement. 

And  something  else  that  I  also  came  to  under¬ 
stand:  Because  the  President  is  a  politician  up  for 
reelection,  a  man  who  expects  to  have  his  reputation 
recorded  in  history  books,  and  a  leader  of  a  party,  a 
man  who  is  concerned  with  getting  a  legislative 
program  through  Congress,  all  these  political  con¬ 
siderations  bear  on  presidential  decisions  in  a  way 
unlike  the  decision-making  of  any  other  bureaucrat. 
To  take  the  U-2  example,  Eisenhower’s  decision  to 
announce  the  truth,  rather  than  tell  a  lie,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  by  domestic  political  con¬ 
siderations.  In  the  opinion  of  his  political  advisers, 
to  deny  he  knew  of  the  flight  could  be  damaging  in 
the  i960  elections  and  sustain  the  belief  that  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  been  a  know-nothing  President. 

The  basic  problem  is  we  have  a  system,  then, 
with  a  lot  of  people  who  don’t  know  what  it  means 
to  be  accountable  to  the  public.  The  Congress  is  the 
enemy,  just  as  the  press  is  the  enemy.  And  the  public 
is  seen  by  members  of  the  Executive  in  general  as  the 
great  beast,  treacherous,  ignorant,  irrational,  not 
to  be  respected,  either  individually  or  in  the  mass. 

As  part  of  the  elite,  the  bureaucracy,  you  must  have  seen 
things  this  way  to  some  degree.  And  then  somehow  there 
was  a  metamorphosis?  Or  do  you  still  feel  this  way  now? 


Not  at  all.  For  example,  to  come  right  up  to  the' 
present,  the  views  that  seem  to  me  appropriate  in 
understanding  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  are  views 
that  are  held  not  by  the  elites  that  have  monopolized 
Executive  positions  for  generations  but  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  speaking  through  public-opinion  polls 
and  through  elections — especially  polls,  by  the  way, 
because  it  still  is  not  evident  that  the  mass  of  the 
public  cares  enoqgh  about  foreign  policy,  and  even 
war  and  peace,  to  vote  on  that  issue  predominantly. 

I  think  that’s  regrettable. 

The  polls  reveal  that  most  people  think  we 
should  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  it  was  a  mistake  to 
have  gotten  in.  I  share  that  view.  Obviously,  the 
Administration  does  not,  and  many  of  the  former 
officials  who  were  my  colleagues  do  not.  It’s  not  all 
that  hard  to  explain.  The  people  must  face  the  issues 
in  terms  of  their  own  sons  and  of  the  impact  of  the 
war  on  their  lives,  considerations  that  the  man  in 
the  Administration — whose  life  is  much  improved 
by  the  condition  of  war,  which  swells  the  Executive 
and  Executive  salaries— doesn’t  have  to  face. 

Hoiv  did  you  come  out  of  this  bureaucratic  point  of  view 
toward  your  present  one?  Was  it  related  to  your  going  to 
Vietnam? 

We  might  go  into  the  question  of  why  I  went 
to  Vietnam.  I  went  to  Vietnam  in  1965  in  large  part 
because  I  felt  that  I  had  been  involved  in  the  policy 
discussions  and  the  planning  that  had  led  to  the 
sending  of  American  soldiers  and  draftees  over  to 
fight  a  war  in  Asia  and  that  I  should  be  over  there 
with  them  and  no  longer  viewing  the  war  from 
Washington. 

You  felt  a  personal  responsibility  to  participate?  Isn't  that 
unusual  compared  to  many  Americans’  reaction  to  a 
shooting  situation? 

It  was  a  familiar  one  for  me.  Back  in  1950,  when 
the  Korean  War  started,  I  was  as  anti-military  as 
anybody  else  in  college.  In  1954,  I  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  A  friend  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force, 
and  I  remember  that  we  often  discussed  how  come 
we  were  the  only  people  in  the  service  at  that  point 
and  our  other  friends  didn’t  seem  called  upon  to  do 
this.  But  I  don’t  know;  there  was  some  degree  of 
difference  there. 

It  was  the  same  way  when  I  went  to  Rand.  I 
spent  the  summer'of  ’58  at  Rand  in  part  because 
they  were  interested  in  my  particular  academic  in¬ 
terest,  which  was  ’’decision-making  under  uncer¬ 
tainty,”  and  I  found  them  all  hard  at  work  on  what 
came  to  seem  to  me  the  most  urgent  problem  facing 
mankind.  That  was  the  missile  gap,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  we  would  find  ourselves  vulnerable  to  a 
strike  by  ’60  or  ’61.  I  remember  that  a  tutor  of  mine 
assumed  that  I  had  sold  out  to  Rand  for  the  salary, 
and  I  told  him  very  honestly  that  I  would  have 
worked  for  Rand  for  nothing.  It  seemed  the  most 
important  problem  in  the  world. 

Earlier,  I  had  been  elected  to  the  Society  of 
Fellows  at  Harvard,  which  was  the  most  prestigious 
academic  fellowship,  three  years  for  research,  essen¬ 
tially  at  the  pay  of  an  assistant  professor.  That  was  to 
begin  the  month  I  was  to  get  out  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  in  June  of  ’56.  Well,  I  had  a  rifle  company  at 
the  time.  I  was,  I  think,  the  only  first  lieutenant  in 
the  Second  Marine  Division  at  that  moment  to  have 
a  rifle  company.  In  my  own  battalion  there  were 
captains  and  majors  who  were  fighting  to  get  my 
company  away  from  me.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  an  out¬ 
standing  company,  and  I  was  allowed  to  keep  it.  But 
I  had  to  give  it  up  just  before  I  was  to  get  out. 

Just  when  I  was  due  to  get  out,  my  battalion 
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discover  I  had  the  rank  of  GS-18,  which  was  an 
official  rank  in  the  Government  between  major  and 
lieutenanr  general. 

Then  (Maj.  Gen.  Edward  G.)  Lansdale  was  go¬ 
ing;  I  respected  Lansdale  from  whar  I  had  read  of  his 
wrirings,  his  point  of  view,  his  background.  So  I 
volunreered  to  go  with  him.  I  was  the  only  volun¬ 
teer  that  he  ended  up  taking.  I  seemed  to  be  the  kind 
of  nut  he  liked  to  have  on  his  team. 

He  took  me  on  basically  as  an  apprentice  of  his 
trade,  which  was  counter-insurgency.  I  chose  to 
educate  myself  on  pacification,  to  learn  the  realities 
of  what  the  war  was  like  in  the  countryside. 

The  effect  of  that  was  that  I  was  probably  the 
only  civilian  who  had  served  at  a  high  staff  level 
who  was  then  exposed  to  the  realities  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  close  up. 


What  was  your  reaction  to  those  realities? 

That  the  programs  we  were  pursuing  had  no 
chance  of  succeeding.  They  were  not  in  any  way 
proceeding  as  people  thought  they  were  back  in 
Washington.  Of  course,  that  in  itself  didn’t  speak  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  war  was  a  just  one,  or 
whether  the  aims  we  were  pursuing  were  right  for 
us  to  pursue. 


A  number  of  things  I  read  portray  you  in  that  period  as 
carrying  a  submachine  gun  and  wanting  to  lead  a  com¬ 
pany.  Were  yon  very  gung-ho? 

Yes  and  no.  I  was,  but  not  more  so  than  a  lot 
of  other  Americans,  civilians  and  military.  More 
i;han  some  and  less  than  others.  Some  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  me  are  very  distorted. 

Back  to  this  feeling  of  responsibility  that  has 
influenced  a  lot  of  my  life.  In  the  pacification  pro¬ 
gram,  I  was  evaluating  and  criticizing  and  ultimately 
advising  our  policy  and  thus  indirectly  advising  our 
advisers  with  the  Vietnamese.  A  lot  of  this  advice 
had  to  do  with  the  risks  that  they  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  run.  And  I  was  one  of  those,  and  not  the 
only  one,  who  felt  that  you  should  not  give  advice 
on  questions  like  that  unless  you  were  prepared  to 
go  out  of  your  way  to  share  those  risks  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  And  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  in  the  field; 
the  higher-level  reporting  was  extremely  unreliable. 
So  all  that  pushed  me  in  the  direction  of  driving  the 
roads  to  see  conditions  in  hamlets  and  along  those 
roads,  which  was  generally  regarded  in  those  days 
as  a  very,  very  risky  proposition. 


Did  you  ever  get  in  a  fire  fight? 

Yes.  You  see,  one  of  the  aspects  of  pacification 
is  the  so-called  clearing  operation,  the  first  phase 
where  troops  go  in  and  hunt  guerrillas  and  then 
build  up  local  government.  It  was  never  done  very 
adequately,  and  that  was  one  major  reason  why 
pacification  rarely  meant  anything. 

In  the  spring  of  ’65,  we  began  to  put  battalions 
into  the  Delta  south  of  Saigon.  Ambassador  Lodge 
was  skeptical  whether  this  was  a  desirable  thing  to  do 
with  American  troops.  In  any  case,  it  was  a  judgment 
I  wanted  to  be  able  to  make  in  terms  of  the  effects 
on  the  civilian  population  and  whether  it  was  a  good 
risk  or  not.  So  I  did  go  on  a  number  of  operations, 
one  in  particular  with  an  Army  battalion  for  ten 
days  of  significant  combat  in  the  Delta.  And  then  I 
also  went  on  a  number  of  Marine  patrols  in  I  Corps; 
these  were  patrols  that  combine  both  Vietnamese 
and  Americans. 


Did  you  do  any  shooting? 

Well,  I  did  a  lot  of  shooting,  because  in  the 
Delta  we  were  under  a  lot  of  fire,  some  days  every 
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was  scheduled  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
time  of  the  Suez  Canal  take-over;  it  would  be  the 
duty  battalion  on  the  spot  in  the  war  zone.  So  I 
spent  a  day  thinking  about  what  I  would  feel  like 
to  be  back  at  Harvard  and  read  in  the  papers  about 
my  battalion  in  combat.  I  couldn’t  stand  that  thought, 
so  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  asking  to  extend  for  a  year  so  I  could 
accompany  the  battalion. 

I  guess  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  top-secret  in¬ 
formation  was  when  we  were  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  they  broke  out  the  top-secret  war  plans  so  that 
we  could  make  landing  plans.  We  didn’t  know 
which  side  we  would  be  fighting  at  that  point.  In 
fact,  I  sort  of  assumed  it  would  be  Israel,  since 
Israel  seemed  to  have  initiated  the  war. 

How  did  you  feel  about  that? 

Well,  I  felt  that  the  Israelis  would  probably 
wipe  us  out,  whereas  against  the  Egyptians  we  would 
give  a  much  better  account  of  ourselves.  At  that 
moment  it  wasn’t  the  best-trained  battalion  I  had 
ever  seen.  However,  I  felt  that  any  war  was  better 
than  none,  and  so  I  made  a  landing  plan  for  Haifa 
while  my  colleague  made  a  landing  plan  for  Alex¬ 


andria.  Those  were  days,  in  other  words,  in  which  I 
was  more  than  prepared  to  fight  any  enemy  desig¬ 
nated  by  my  commander  in  chief.  That’s  where  I 
was  then,  and  that  was  the  mood  that  pretty  much 
does  pervade  the  Executive  Branch.  The  commander 
is  the  boss.  He’ll  tell  you  which  side  we’re  fighting. 
Meanwhile,  prepare  your  plans. 


Where  did  you  change  from  that  point  of  view?  When 
you  were  in  Vietnam? 

When  I  did  go  to  Vietnam,  my  first  thought  was 
to  go  back  into  the  Marines.  So  I  called  a  guy  I  knew 
who  was  in  charge  of  officer  placement  in  the  Marine 
Corps  headquarters — I  was  working  in  the  Pentagon 
at  the  time — and  asked  him  what  rank  would  I  have 
to  go  back  as.  He  looked  it  up  and  said,  major,  the 
same  rank  as  if  I  had  stayed  in.  I  said  I’ll  only  go 
back  if  I  can  go  as  a  captain,  because  I  know  what 
majors  do,  staff  officers  sitting  around,  I  don’t  want 
that.  I  want  to  be  a  captain,  where  I’ll  have  at  least 
a  chance  of  getting  a  company  to  command. 

The  other  thing  I  asked  him  was,  can  we  con¬ 
ceal  what  I’ve  been  doing  here,  because  I  don’t  want 
them  to  put  me  writing  speeches  for  the  comman¬ 
dant.  He  said,  that  will  be  harder,  because  they  will 
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It  was  a  war  no  American  President  had  •  •  •  the  courage  to  turn  down.  •  • 


half  hour  or  so.  I  carried  a  weapon  because  the 
alternative  was,  if  you  didn’t  carry  a  weapon,  other 
people  would  have  to  take  care  of  you.  I  was  anxious 
not  to  attract  attention  to  myself. 

You  were  quoted  as  saying  that  seeing  civilians  killed  face- 
to-face  was  the  reason  you  changed  your  attitude  toward 
the  war. 

What  happened  was  this:  In  this  particular 
operation,  we  were  under  fire  for  much  of  ten  days, 
and  we  did  a  lot  of  firing.  In  fact,  a  couple  of  times 
when  I  was  with  the  lead  squad  going  through  a 
paddy,  Vietcong  rose  from  the  paddy  we  had  just 
walked  through  and  fired  at  the  people  behind  us. 
That  kind  of  experience  gives  you  a  very  intimate 
sense  of  the  nature  of  this  conflict  and  a  very  strong 
impression  of  the  opponent  we’re  fighting. 

Now  we  get  into  the  moral  quesrion;  What  did 
I  feel  like,  firing  at  these  people?  Well,  I  can  testify 
when  you’re  being  fired  at,  you  don’t  worry  at  all 
about  the  moral  dilemmas  involved  in  firing  back. 
It  was  only  after  I  got  away  from  that  situation  and 
even  from  the  country  that  I  really  began  to  think 
harder  about  the  question:  After  all,  why  were  we 
there  to  be  fited  at?  I  knew  why  I  was  there.  But  why 
were  we  there?  Why  was  our  battalion  there?  The 
guerrillas  we  were  fighting  were  clearly  firing  at 
foreigners  to  get  them  out  of  their  own  home  yards. 
It  was  extremely  hard  to  justify  what  we  were  doing 
there. 

You  simply  hadn't  asked  the  question  before?  You  hadn’t 
faced  it? 

No,  it  wasn’t  that  I  hadn’t  faced  it.  It  was  that 
I  had  accepted  the  official  answer  to  it,  namely  that 
there  was  a  civil  war  going  on,  that  we  had  a  right 
to  intervene  and  pick  one  side  or  the  other  if  our  in¬ 
terests  were  involved,  and  our  interests  were  in¬ 
volved.  That  if  the  wrong  side  should  win  this  war, 
it  would  be  worse  for  the  Vietnamese  people,  worse 
for  the  United  States  and  for  world  peace.  It  would 
mean  victory  for  people  who  wished  us  ill  and  who 
would  behave  more  aggressively  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  which  we  would  also  have  to  counter. 
All  the  arguments,  all  the  complexities  that  Dean 
Rusk  can  point  to,  are  terribly  familiar  to  me. 

What  made  you  ask  why,  finally? 

Coming  back  to  this  country.  In  July  of  ’67,  I 
came  back  to  a  country  where  armed  helicopters 
were  flying  over  my  hometown  of  Detroit.  In  fact,  I 
wanted  to  visit  my  father,  who  lived  on  the  outskirts 
of  Detroit,  and  I  had  to  cancel  the  trip  because  it 
was  not  dear  just  then  that  I  could  get  to  his  house 
from  theairport  during  the  Detroit  riot.  Earlier,  there 
was  the  Newark  riot. 

It  wasn’t  hard  to  relate  this  to  the  inattention  to 
domestic  factors  that  the  war  was  causing.  So  you 
immediately  became  far  more  aware  of  the  domestic 
costs  of  the  war,  and  that  forced  you  to  look  harder 
at  the  question  of  whether  it  was  really  essential  for 
us  to  be  there. 

So  by  mid-’67, 1  had  already  reached  the  opinion 
that  we  should  get  out  of  the  war.  'Then  the  next  big 
thing,  the  crucial  thing  for  me,  was  contact  with  the 
Pentagon  study,  because  that  called  into  question 
the  aims  for  which  we  were  supposedly  intervening 
over  there  and  imposing  these  costs  'both  on  the 
Vietnamese  and  on  our  own  people. 

While  working  on  the  Pentagon  study,  it  was 
astonishing,  in  going  through  files  at  the  Pentagon, 
to  read  the  national  intelligence  estimates  from  1950 
on.  I  read  all  those  estimates,  probably  40  of  them 
covering  a  period  of  almost  20  years,  and  it  was 


astonishing  to  discover  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  were  very  realistic,  very  detailed  and  skeptical. 
On  the  whole,  they  gave  the  President  quite  good 
predictions  of  what  to  expect. 

That  posed  a  really  enormous  puzzle.  How  did 
a  succession  of  Presidents  bring  themselves  time 
after  time  to  inctease  our  involvement,  or  even  to 
sustain  it,  when  they  were  being  told  by  the  national 
intelligence  estimates  that  wbat  they  were  doing 
would  be  inadequate  to  achieve  any  kind  of  success 
and  could  lead  only  to  getting  out  in  the  future  or 
escalating  further?  Why  had  Presidents  apparently 
ignored  this  information? 

The  simple  answet  of  our  interests  in  avoiding 
World  War  III  or  the  total  Communistic  take-over 
of  Southeast  Asia  or  a  great  loss  of  prestige  didn’t 
seem  to  account  for  these  decisions,  because  the 
estimates,  and  even  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  bureaucracy,  indicated  strongly  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  achieve  those  interests  by  what  we 
were  doing.  So  I  had  to  look  for  other  explanations, 
other  interests. 

I  think  that  few  bureaucrats  appteciate,  unless 
they  get  to  fairly  high  levels — and  I  was  privileged 
to  work  at  the  level  of  the  assistant  secretary,  as  a 
special  assistant  to  John  McNaughton — the  peculiar 
kind  of  White  House  influence  that  goes  into  policy. 
The  presidential  role  as  a  whole  is  not  corrimitted  to 
paper  very  much,  and  in  particular,  the  presidential 
interest  in  domestic  politics  does  not  get  on  paper 
because  it  is  a  shibboleth  that  domestic  politics  ought 
not  to  influence  foreign  policy. 

When  you  use  that  term  "domestic  politics"  in  this  way, 
what  are  you  talking  about? 

I  mean  a  variety  of  things,  all  wrapped  up  to¬ 
gether.  I  don’t  mean  only  the  problem  of  getting 
elected  in  the  next  presidential  election,  although 
that’s  a  central  aspect  to  it. 

I  also  mean  the  problem  of  getting  an  entire 
legislative  program  through  Congress,  the  degree 
to  which  the  President  pays  deference  and  attention 
to  the  desires  and  prejudices  of  particular  leaders  in 
Congress.  It  also  means  his  interest  in  congressional 
elections  that  will  win  him  support  in  Congress, 
which  will  help  him  not  only  in  his  presidential 
campaign  but  in  his  legislative  program.  And  it 
means  his  relations  with  the  press  for  all  these  pur¬ 
poses.  And  his  ability  to  get  appointments  through, 
and  it  affects  the  budget.  Almost  nothing  of  all 
this  is  ever  mentioned  in  official  writings.  When 
people  talk  of  the  limitations  of  the  Pentagon 
papers,  that’s  a  major  limitation. 

By  the  time  you  got  involved  in  the  Pentagon  study,  you 
felt  we  should  get  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Was  the  study 
set  up  to  prove  this,  as  it  has  been  charged,  or  was  this 
just  your  own  feeling? 

Oh,  no,  no,  no.  This  was  my  personal  feeling. 
When  they  say  most  people  in  the  study  felt  that 
way,  it  happens  to  be  true,  but  it  ignores  the  fact 
that  most  people  in  the  Pentagon  felt  that  by  this 
time.  Most  people  in  the  Government  who  had  any 
experience  with  Vietnam  had  by  late  ’67  come  to  feel 
that  the  official  optimism  that  was  coming  out  of  the 
top,  from  Rusk,  from  Westmoreland,  was  quite  un¬ 
justified.  This  was  even  before  the  Tet  offensive, 
and  most  of  the  work  on  the  study  was  done  after 
the  Tet  offensive. 

So  that  was  one  metamorphosis  of  Daniel  Ellsherg,  from 
participating  enthusiastically  in  the  Vietnam  war  to 
wanting  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  There  was 
another  metamorphosis,  from  participating  in  the  study  to 


participation  in  its  public  disclosure. 

Right.  The  study  immediately  showed  policy 
emerging  not  simply  as  an  interplay  of  bureaucrats 
and  agencies,  but  as  a  result  of  deliberate  choices  by 
Presidents  who  had  been  told  that  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  succeed. 

Remember,  I  did  my  work  on  the  ’61  volume 
of  the  study  basically  in  November  and  December 
1967.  That  was  only  one  example;  it  didn’t  show  me 
a  pattern.  It  just  set  up  some  puzzles.  Why  had 
Kennedy  done  this?  It  wasn’t  until  early  ’69,  a  year 
later,  that  most  of  the  study  actually  became  avail¬ 
able.  At  that  time,  to  my  knowledge,  I  v/as  the  only 
man  at  Rand — actually,  in  the  country — who  was  on 
Government  funds,  spending  full  time  doing  re¬ 
search  drawing  lessons  from  our  Vietnam  experience. 

When  I  started  on  the  study,  I  was  still  recover¬ 
ing  from  hepatitis  that  I  had  caught  in  Vietnam,  and 
they  were  very  anxious  to  get  me.  I  was  only  willing 
to  do  it  on  condition  that  I  would  be  able  to  profit 
from  it  intellectually  by  reading  the  whole  study. 
That  was  the  price  I  asked  for  participating  as  a  re¬ 
searcher.  So  I  was  given  the  commitment  that  I 
would  be  able  to  read  this  thing  ultimately.  No  other 
researcher  got  that  commitment  on  the  study.  Rand 
was  not  given  access.  I  was  only  given  personal  ac¬ 
cess  on  the  basis  of  this  prior  agreement.  The  point 
then  was  that  I  was  the  only  researcher  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  authorized  access  to  the  entire  study. 

Because  of  this  promise,  I  was  authorized  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  to  have  personal 
access  to  the  entire  study.  After  all,  I  didn’t  steal 
these  documents  and  I  didn’t  use  them  for  my  own 
profit. 

The  startling  thing  that  came  out  of  them  was 
how  the  same  sets  of  alternatives  began  to  appear  to 
each  President,  and  ultimately  the  choice  was  neither 
to  go  for  broke  and  adopt  military  recommenda¬ 
tions,  nor  negotiate  a  settlement  to  get  out.  The  de¬ 
cisions  year  after  year  were  to  continue  the  war,  al¬ 
though  all  ptedictions  pointed  to  a  continued  stale¬ 
mate  with  this  kind  of  approach  and  thus  to  prolong 
the  war  indefinitely. 

That  meant  that  no  one  President  was  responsi¬ 
ble  in  the  sense  that  he  acted  very  differently  from 
his  counterparts  in  other  Administrations.  It  came 
to  seem  not  like  Kennedy’s  war  or  Johnson’s  war.  It 
was  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  went  far  beyond  any 
one  individual  that  held  that  position. 

I  think  now  to  a  large  extent  it  was  an  American 
President’s  war.  It  was  a  war  no  American  Pres¬ 
ident  had,  let’s  say,  the  courage  to  turn  down  or 
to  stay  out  of.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  you 
could  say  he  didn’t  have  the  courage  to  go  in  to 
win,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  assured  by  in¬ 
telligence  estimates — which  checked  out  pretty  well, 
year  by  year — that  the  kinds  of  things  proposed  by 
the  military  would  not  win. 

The  explanation  seemed  to  me  contained  in  the 
very  earliest  period — ’49  and  ’50 — when  we  did  get 
involved.  There  one  can  see  the  motivation  quite 
clearly.  It  was  the  motivation  of  the  Democratic 
President  not  to  add  the  fall  of  Indochina  to  the  fall 
of  China.  The  very  fact  the  decision-making  looked 
similar  year  by  year  from  then  on,  supported  the 
conjecture  that  no  American  President,  Republican 
or  Democrat,  wanted  to  be  the  President  who  lost 
the  war  or  who  lost  Saigon. 

Was  this  a  heritage  from  the  McCarthy  era  in  a  way? 

Yes,  that’s  the  way  it  was  seen — as  a  fear  of 
McCarthyism.  No  question  about  it. 

When  did  you  get  the  feeling  that  the  public  ought  to  know 
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^^How  could  I  shrink  from  being  willing  to  go  to  prison?^^ 


U’hat  was  in  the  Pentagon  papers? 

That  came  late.  I  got  the  last  of  these  docu¬ 
ments,  which  covered  the  earliest  period,  in  August, 
1969,  as  late  as  that.  It  was  really  reading  those  at 
the  last  that  impressed  me  with  how  much  an  Ameri¬ 
can  war  this  had  been,  with  the  fact  that  from  the 
earliest  period  we  consciously  were  aware,  especially 
m  North  Vietnam,  that  we  were  imposing  our  own 
interests  on  the  desires  of  the  majority  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people  who  wanted  peace  and  who  in  fact 
wanted  a  government  under  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

But  we  were  consciously  opposingthose  desires 
for  reasons  that  didn’t  seem  very  legitimate.  It  wasn’t 
until  I  had  read  those  final  documents  that  I  began 
to  think  that  these  papers  themselves  were  highly 
relevant  to  the  current  process,  even  under  Nixon, 
of  getting  out. 

It  was  in  the  early  fall  of  ’69  that  I  began  to  de¬ 
liver  these  documents  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  Even  that  was  an  enormous  change 
for  me — ro  go  outside  the  Executive  Branch.  It  was 
still  within  the  U.S.  Government,  but  it  was  a  de¬ 
cision  for  which  I  expected  to  go  to  prison  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

But  you  felt  it  was  important  enough? 

Yes,  because,  you  see,  the  documents  themselves 
had  the  lesson  in  them,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  Nixon 
was  the  fifth  President  in  succession  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  pressures  that  had  led  four  other  Presi¬ 
dents  to  maintain  involvement;  that  his  assurances 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  staying  in  Indochina 
were  no  more  to  be  believed  than  other  Presidents’ 
assurancesnthat  it  was  a  Vietnamese  war,  and  not 
ours,  and  mat  whatever  his  feelings  were  as  of  ’69, 
the  more  he  got  involved,  the  more  sure  it  was  that 
he  would  stay  involved. 

Bor  domestic  political  reasons? 

Yes,  that’s  right.  That’s  the  way  I  saw  it.  Now, 
there  are  other  explanations,  but  they  point  in  the 
same  direction.  One  is  that  he  was  a  true  believer, 
like  all  the  others  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  he 
really  felt  it  was  essential  that  we  not  get  out  of  the 
war.  That’s  an  alternative  explanation,  and  they’re 
not  ehtirely  competing;  they  can  both  be  true.  They 
go  in  the  same  direction. 

Another  lesson  of  the  study  is,  to  me,  that 
domestic  political  considerations  were  so  important 
to  the  President  that  mere  discussion  or  argument 
within  the  Executive  Branch  would  never  affect  that 
policy.  The  only  way  to  affect  it  was  to  change  the 
political  calculations  by  the  President,  to  change  the 
political  pressures.  You  could  think  of  that  very 
easily  as  a  favor  to  the  President.  You  could  say  that 
if  the  President  wants  to  get  out,  the  only  way  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  is  to  assure  him  that  he  will 
not  be  subject  to  fatal  attack  and  he  will  not  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  other  party  if  he  does  get  out. 

So  my  first  efforts  were  entirely  along  the  lines 
of  getting  Congress  and  leading  Democrats  to  urge 
the  President,  or  even  require  him,  to  get  out,  so 
that  the  responsibility  wouldn't  fall  entirely  on  his 
shoulders. 

I  sent  a  letter  around  to  leading  Democrats, 
urging  them,  in  effect,  to  take  the  position:  it’s  not 
your  war,  Mr.  Nixon;  it’s  our  war;  we  made  the 
mistakes;  don’t  you  make  those  same  mistakes.  Get 
us  out  of  it.  I  was  communicating  with  a  lot  of 
Democrats,  urging  them  to  come  out  for  total  with¬ 
drawal.  They  were  quite  unwilling.  So  that  failed. 

At  the  same  time,  six  of  us  at  Rand  who  had 
worked  on  Vietnam  with  official  access  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  put  out  a  letter  calling  for  total  unilateral 


withdrawal  within  a  year.  But  in  the  President’s 
speech  of  November  3,  he  put  his  stamp  so  strongly 
on  the  policy,  making  it  Nixon’s  war,  that  it  was 
clear  he  would  fight  any  effort  to  get  out  faster. 
From  then  on,  it  meant  that  you  couldn’t  share  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  the  President;  Congress,  if  it  was 
to  get  us  out  of  the  war,  would  have  to  take  almost 
total  responsibility. 

Now  we’re  getting  \^ry  much  into  the  question 
of  responsibility.  Congress  (including  the  whole  set 
of  doves)  recoiled  from  taking  on  themselves  the 
whole  responsibility  for  what  might  happen  if  we 
got  out  of  Vietnam  entirely.  So  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  President  is  not  willing  to  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  Congress  is,  I  think,  by  this  time 
ready  to  share  it  with  the  President  but  unwilling  to 
take  full  responsibility.  And  so  on  both  sides,  the 
war  goes  on. 

I  think  we  could  have  gotten  out  two  years  ago 
if  Nixon  had  been  willing  to  share  the  risk.  I  think 
Nixon’s  really  a  true  believer  in  the  cold-war  premises 
and  does  not  feel  we  ought  to  get  out.  And  this 
feeling  is  reinforced  by  his  political  reading  of  what 
might  happen  to  him  if  he  did. 

Anyway,  your  approach  to  the  Congress  didn’t  work. 

It  didn’t  work  because  Congress  did  not  hold 
hearings.  Frankly,  from  then  on  I  did  try,  I  won’t 
go  into  details,  but  I  did  try  a  number  of  other 
official  channels.  I  hoped  there  might  be  ways  of 
getting  the  study  into  the  courts.  I  specifically  hoped 
that  some  kind  of  proceedings,  not  necessarily 
criminal,  but  civil  suits  or  injunctions  claiming  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  war,  would  provide  a 
channel  whereby  the  Pentagon  documents  could 
enter  public  consciousness. 

A  number  of  leading  lawyers  took  the  attitude 
that  we  don’t  have  the  kind  of  documentation  that 
was  available  to  the  Nuremberg  war-crimes  tribunal. 

I  said  you  shouldn’t  think  it  impossible  that  docu¬ 
ments  as  comprehensive  as  those  available  to  the 
Nuremberg  war-crimes  tribunal  would  be  available. 
I’d  even  gone  further  with  some  and  described  the 
study.  In  fact,  I  proposed  myself  as  a  possible  de¬ 
fendant  or  witness,  if  somebody  could  get  a  case 
going,  in  hopes  that  the  study  could  be  subpoenaed. 
Nobody  rose  to  that  at  all. 

Is  that  when  you  went  to  the  press,  to  the  public  directly? 

No.  Actually,  I  began  to  do  the  next  two  things 
simultaneously.  I  began  to  think  the  press  might  be 
the  only  outcome,  but  with  the  regrettable  feature 
that  doing  it  through  the  press — I  had  gotten  some 
legal  advice  on  this — would  be  the  surest  way  to  get 
myself  in  prison  for  a  long  time. 

Do  you  expect  to  go  to  prison? 

Less  than  I  did  when  this  arose.  Now  that 
lawyers  have  been  looking  at  it,  the  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  much  less  clear  than  I  had  assumed  it  was.  It 
is  simply  not  clear  at  this  point  that  I  have  broken 
any  law. 

You  said  you  did  two  things  simtdtaneously. 

The  other  was  to  go  back  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  try  them  out  on  an  individual  basis  rather 
than  on  a  committee  basis.  I  talked  to  a  number  of 
them  and  had  hopes  that  they  would  introduce  this 
stuff  themselves  into  the  Congressional  Record  or 
make  speeches  on  it.  That,  plus  the  newspapers.  So 
in  the  end  it  came  out  through  the  newspapers.  That 
was  the  result  of  a  year-and-a-half  process. 

By  this  spring,  I  had  to  say  that  since  the  fall  of 
’69  when  I  started  this,  9,000  more  American  men 


had  died  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
had  died.  Moreover,  two  more  invasions  had  oc¬ 
curred,  and  it  looked  like  the  next  thing  facing  us 
was  the  heavy  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  which 
would  undoubtedly  fail  to  succeed  and  might  be 
followed  by  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam.  So  again 
the  urgency  seemed  very  great. 

Maybe  we  could  go  back  to  one  thing.  You 
asked,  was  I  ready  to  stand  this  prison  sentence? 
Well,  if  you  start  mixing  with  people  who  are  active 
against  the  war,  soon  you  begin  to  meet  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  on  their  way  to  prison  for  draft  re¬ 
sistance  or  who  have  been  in  prison.  I  found  draft 
resisters  very  conscientious,  reasonable  and  not 
fanatics  as  far  as  I  could  see.  They  just  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  could  not  collaborate  in  the  war,  and 
were  prepared  to  go  to  prison. 

Now,  I  said  to  myself,  if  I  were  willing,  and  it 
always  seemed  that  I  should  have  been  willing,  to 
risk  my  life,  my  body,  again  and  again  in  support  of 
the  war  when  I  believed  it  was  right  for  us  to  be  in 
the  war,  how  could  I  shrink  from  being  willing  to  go 
to  prison  to  resist  the  war,  when  I  feel  the  war  is 
against  the  interest  of  the  country  and  that  stopping 
it  is  our  vital  interest? 

And  I  just  didn’t  have  any  answer  to  that.  I 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  prison,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

I  was  confronted  with  the  situation  where  there 
seemed  a  very  evident  way  to  contribute  to  stopping 
the  war,  and,  for  that  matter,  to  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  democratic  processes,  which 
had  been  weakened  by  lying  and  Executive  usurpa¬ 
tion  in  the  last  20  years. 

You  have  been  called  a  "Messianic  crusader”  with  a 
"martyr  drive,”  an  "outlaw.”  Do  you  feel  you  are  any  of 
these? 

Not  at  all.  I  don’t  feel  that  way.  I  don’t  really 
think  I  look  that  way  to  people  who  know  me.  But 
people  who,  after  all,  don’t  know  me,  say,  he’s  broken 
a  major  rule.  Why  do  these  questions  never  get 
raised  about  the  risks  that  I  did  run  in  combat?  And 
why  do  they  get  raised  about  all  these  people  who 
are  in  prison  now? 

The  only  difference  I  can  see  between  them  and 
those  who  volunteered  or  were  drafted  and  were 
subject  to  the  risk  of  combat  is  that  the  soldiers  were 
serving  the  boss,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  those 
others  are  challenging  the  Executive.  God  knows, 
it’s  the  Executive  who  is  sending  them  over  there. 
And  to  take  personal  risks  in  challenging  a  figure  of 
authority  seems  to  be  perceived  by  many  Americans 
as  mad. 

I  keep  wondering:  Where  did  you  get  the  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  you  felt  so  many  times? 

I  just  don’t  know  the  answer.  I  was  graduated 
from  high  school  in  ’48,  and  people  who  were  rela¬ 
tively  radical  at  that  time  tended  to  identify  with 
Russia  or  defend  it.  And  their  defenses  simply  seemed 
very  weak.  By  the  time  I  graduated  from  college  in 
’52,  I  pretty  well  accepted  the  cold-war  premises. 
It’s  clear,  as  you  ask  me,  that  responsibility  is  a 
theme  in  my  life.  The  idea  of  searching  for  the  truth 
is  also  a  theme  that  clearly  shows  up  in  many,  many 
forms  in  my  life.  In  ’68  and  ’69,  I  began  reading 
some  works  by  Gandhi  and  about  Gandhi,  and  both 
themes,  of  course,  are  very  important  in  his  life  and 
his  teachings:  truth  and  responsibility. 

They  are  both  very  Jewish  themes  too,  aren't  they? 

Could  be.  And  they  may  be  reflected  in  my 
training.  I  didn’t  have  any  formal  Jewish  religious 
training;  I  don’t  know  much  about  Jewish  history. 

continued 
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There’s  a  lot  of  Jewish  unreligious  people  around. 

Do  you  have  brothers  and  sisters? 

Yes,  my  brother  is  ten  years  older.  He  works  for 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  I  have  a 
half  sister  whom  I  almost  never  see.  And  I  had  a 
younger  sister  who  was  killed  in  a  car  accident  with 
my  mother  when  I  was  15.  My  father  was  driving.  I 
broke  my  knee.  I  was  in  a  cast  for  about  a  year.  In 
fact,  as  a  result  of  that,  to  get  into  the  Marines,  I 
had  to  have  special  medical  permission.  My  knee 
still  doesn’t  bend  all  the  way.  In  fact,  that  excused 
me  from  firing  in  a  kneeling  position  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  is  the  hardest  position.  I  was  only  a 
sharpshooter  with  the  rifle.  But  I  fired  expert  with 
the  pistol  with  both  hands. 

With  both  hands? 

That  was  funny.  The  first  time,  I  failed  to 
qualify  with  the  .45^  like  most  people.  jThat  irritated 
me  so  much  that  the  next  two  years  I  fired  successive¬ 
ly  with  the  left  and  right  hand  and  fired  expert  with 
both.  I  shouldn’t  tell  this,  but  that  was  really  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  by  a  line  in  The  Secret  Life  of  Walter 
Mitty,  where  he’s  having  a  fantasy  he’s  on  trial  for 
murder,  and  his  defense  lawyer  points  out  to  the 
judge  that  Mr.  Mitty  had  his  tight  hand  in  a  sling 
and  the  victim  was  obviously  shot  by  a  right-handed 
person.  And  Mitty’s  voice  is  heard  in  the  court¬ 
room:  "With  any  known  make  of  gun  I  could  have 
killed  Gregory  Fitzhurst  at  three  hundred  feet 
with  my  left  hand.” 

When  you  were  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  Marine 
Corps  general,  you  were  a  gung-ho  Marine,  and  1  gather 
from  the  press  accounts  that  your  present  wife  was  a  dove 
before  you  were.  Have  your  wives  been  great  influences  on 
your  thinking? 

Actually  not  much.  I  think  the  fact  that  I  was 
in  the  Marines  at  that  point  of  my  life  was  a  coin¬ 
cidence.  I  do  think  my  former  wife  enjoyed  that  life. 
But  on  the  dove  thing,  every  girl  I  knew  was  a  dove. 
That’s  the  way  it  was.  Women  have  been  better  on 
this  point  than  men. 

Actually,  my  wife  and  I,  before  we  were  married 
— we  were  engaged  at  that  time — split  up  when  she 
was  visiting  me  in  Vietnam  in  ’66.  She  was  so  ap¬ 
palled  by  the  conditions  there  that  she  was  always 
bugging  me  on  how  I  could  participate  in  that  war. 
I  said,  after  all.  I’m  trying  to  improve  the  situation, 
and  to  get  more  humane  and  effective  policies.  All 
the  criticism  I  was  getting  from  her  split  us  apart.  I 
thought  she  was  unreasonable  to  hold  me  accounta¬ 
ble  for  policies  I  was  opposing.  Of  course,  now  I 
think  she  was  right.  I  was  participating  even  when  I 
was  critical.  And  so  we  broke  up  then  in  ’66,  and  I 
didn’t  see  her  again  until  the  fall  of  ’69,  after  I  had 
given  the  stuff  to  the  Senate  committee.  The  change 
in  me  was  unrelated  to  her.  She  wasn’t  with  me  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  Of  course,  we  would  not  have  gotten 
close  again  had  I  not  changed  in  the  years  in  between. 

Your  first  wife  gave  an  affidavit  against  you.  Was  this 
vindictiveness? 

I  don’t  know  all  the  reasons.  No,  it  was  mainly 
a  desire  to  keep  the  children  out  of  it.  The  FBI  ap¬ 
parently  gave  her  to  believe  that  the  children  would 
otherwise  be  brought  into  it. 

The  Times  said  you  underwent  analysis  and  that  was  the 
turning  point  of  your  life. 

As  you  can  see.  I’ve  had  quite  a  few  turning 
points.  I  did  have  analysis,  but  only  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  I  certainly  was  in  no  way  regarded  as  having 


completed  it.  It  was  in  the  ’68-69  period.  So  you 
know  a  lot  was  happening.  I  honestly  did  change 
during  that  period  in  a  lot  of  ways,  but  it’s  hard  to 
say  exaaly  what  was  related  to  the  analysis.  I  was 
against  the  war  before  I  started  analysis.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  it’s  not  possible  for  me  to  say  that’s  why  I  did 
do  what  I  did. 

What  has  been  the  reaction  ylfh’ ve  received?  Have  you  had 
a  lot  of  anti-Semitic  mail? 

Oh,  yes.  A  lot  of  that.  Well,  I  don’t  know  if  I 
could  say  a  lot.  It’s  been  a  lot  for  me.  I’m  not  used  to 
it.  To  get  mail  of  this  sort  isn’t  too  pleasant.  The 
fact  is  that  all  of  the  anti-mail  that  I’ve  gotten  so  far, 
all  of  the  hostile  mail,  has  been  that  kind.  I  was 
really  surprised  at  that.  In  letters  I  really  only  get  the 
"traitor  Jew”  on  the  hostile  side.  But  on  the  favorable 
side,  it’s  from  people  all  over  the  country  who  seem 
to  understand  very  well  why  I  did  it  and  say  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  do,  and  thank  me  for  it. 

What  you  were  doing  was  participating  in  a  conflict  with 
the  traditional  idea  of  loyalty  to  the  state,  weren  t  you? 

Loyalty  to  the  President. 

Do  you  mean  to  identify  the  state  with  the 


Executive.^  I  feel  the  President  has  misled  Congress 
and  usurped  constitutional  powers  that  belong  to  the 
Congress,  and  manipulated  Congress,  bypassed 
Congress.  Something  that  I  want  to  happen  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  is  to  restore  or  strengthen  a  certain  kind 
of  health  to  the  state  by  encouraging  Congress  and 
the  courts  to  exercise  their  constitutional  responsibili¬ 
ties.  I  think  the  courts  have  been  irresponsible  in 
refusing  to  hear  constitutional  issues  on  these  mat¬ 
ters.  As  the  judges  read  these  papers,  I  hope  they 
won’t  shirk  those  responsibilities  any  more. 

One  person  was  comparing  your  act  to  Martin  Luther,  in 
that  he  went  beyond  the  law  of  the  Establishment,  of  the 
Church,  and  based  his  actions  on  individual  conscience. 
In  other  words,  where  did  you  get  your  authority  to  do 
what  you  did? 

In  this  case,  I  would  say,  one  doesn’t  have  to  go 
beyond  very  human  institutional  documents,  the 
Constitution  and  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  was  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Senate,  and  the  international  conventions 
we  ratified,  like  the  Hague  Conventions  and  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  The  courts  have  been  unwilling 
to  adjudicate  these  issues,  simply  because  they  do 
not  wish  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Executive  Branch. 
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This  has  supported  a  growing  tendency  by 
Executive  officials  to  believe  that,  in  the  service  of 
the  President,  they  are  literally  outside  the  law. 
They,  with  the  President,  have  begun  to  think  of 
themselves  as  beyond  all  law  and  to  act  like  an  out¬ 
law.  We  have  an  outlaw  Executive,  a  scofflaw  Execu¬ 
tive.  Except  that  a  scofflaw  suggests  parking  tickets, 
and  we’re  talking  about  mass  murder.  That’s  the 
situation  we’re  in. 

That’s  why  I  keep  insisting  upon  this  point:  It 
is  a  mistake  for  an  American  citizen  to  believe  that 
our  official  actions  in  Vietnam  are  the  result  of  the 
normal  processes  of  the  state,  but  rather,  I  think, 
they  are  the  result  of  an  Executive  Branch  that  is 
acting  beyond  any  restraint  by  the  Constitution. 

But  here  are  five  different  people  who  have  been  elected  to 
this  office  and  made  what  you  regard  as  smilar  decisions. 
Have  they  all  been  duped  or  have  they  all  been  evil  or  been 
lied  to  or  what  are  you  saying? 

I  think  you  can  see  it  quite  simply.  Congress, 
the  courts,  the  press  are  all  put  to  sleep  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  during  war.  Now,  the  cold  war  is  seen  as  having 
been  in  effect  for  the  last  20  years.  If  you  give  a  man 
such  overwhelming  power,  if  you  put  him  in  charge 
of  the  whole  Government,  in  effect,  then  he  quickly 
notices  that  the  responsibility  for  failure  is  his  alone. 

We  compare  a  war  against  18  million  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  19  or  20  million  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam  to  the  war  against  Nazi  Germany  for  control  of 
all  of  Western  Europe.  When  I  find  a  man  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  continually  talk¬ 
ing  about  Munich  and  the  Rhineland  to  explain  why 
we  are  burning  Laos  down,  I  am  led  to  guess  that  the 
interpretation  is  one  that  is  very  necessary  for  him, 
however  unrealistic  it  may  be.  The  reality  is  that 
whatever  the  issues  are  at  stake  in  Indochina  for  the 
United  States,  they  are  so  far  removed  from  issues  we 
faced  in  World  War  II  in  importance,  that  they  could 
not  possibly  justify  the  fact  that  we  have  been  led  to 
drop  in  the  last  two  years  more  tonnage  of  bombs  on 
Indochina,  mostly  in  Laos  with  its  three  million  peo¬ 
ple,  than  we  dropped  in  all  the  theaters  in  World 
War  II.  We  dropped  a  little  over  two  million  tons  in 
all  the  theaters  in  World  War  11.  Nixon  has  dropped 
2.7  million  tons,  mostly  in  Laos,  in  his  Administra¬ 
tion.  Nixon.  And  that’s  while  we’re  winding  down 
the  war. 

When  you  read  Speer’s  memoirs,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  passages  that  are  almost  unbearable.  He  took  a 
full  share  of  the  responsibility  in  everything  the 
Hitler  regime  did,  though  he  says  he  did  not  know 
the  Jews  were  being  exterminated.  He  says  very 
strong  measures  were  taken  to  achieve  secrecy  on 
this,  but  he  says  this  is  not  at  all  an  excuse.  He  could 
have  known,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  know.  He  chose 
not  to  know.  He  says  he  was  like  a  man  following  a 
trail  of  bloody  footsteps  in  the  snow  and  not  realiz¬ 
ing  a  murder  was  taking  place. 

Those  are  sentences  I  think  a  McNamara  would 
find  extremely  difficult  to  read.  Ic  must  occur  to  him 
that  the  things  he  did  not  know  were  things  that  he 
could  and  should  have  discovered.  It  also  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  opposed  the  bombing,  but  I  stayed 
within  the  system.  I  didn’t  go  out  and  criticize  it 
outside  the  system. 

You  mentioned  McNamara.  McNamara  finally  did  quit. 

McNamara  never  did  quit.  McNamara  was  fired. 
Shifted  out.  No  official  quit  over  Vietnam  in  con¬ 
science  and  told  the  public  what  he  knew. 

The  Executive  demands  only  one  kind  of  loyalty 
■ — loyalty  to  the  boss.  And  that’s  what  these  people 
value  very  highly  throughout  their  lives.  To  get 


ahead,  to  earn  your  salary,  to  keep  your  job. 

On  the  Hick  Cavett  show,  you  mentioned  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  clipping  about  the  Green  Beret  trial  fof  the  death 
of  a  double  agent  in  Vietnam. 

Well,  its  a  long  story,  but  the  specific  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Green  Beret  clipping  for  me  was  that  it 
focused  me  on  the  role  of  lying  by  the  Executive, 
automatically,  unreflectively,  to  conceal  murder.  It 
had  a  very  strong  effect.  I  read  that  and  felt  I  cannot 
be  a  part  of  this  system  any  more.  I  cannot  any  more 
be  led  to  lie  because  superiors  or  regulations  tell  me 
to.  I  acted  almost  immediately.  I  decided  that  I 
would  reveal  the  deception  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  concealment  of  murder  over  the  last  20  years,  to 
the  Congress. 

Was  this  a  solo  performance  by  you? 

I  really  don’t  want  to  comment.  From  the  de¬ 
cision-making  point  of  view,  yes,  I  was  the  man  who 
had  the  documents  and  I  was  the  man  who  decided 
to  reveal  them. 

Didn't  you  perform  an  act  of  civil  disobedience? 

That’s  right.  Nonviolent  civil  disobedience  is  a 
way  of  making  a  dramatic  statement  of  conscience. 
In  my  case,  the  content  of  the  statement  was  more 
important  than  the  nature  of  the  act,  but  I  would  be 
glad  if  the  act  itself  was  an  example  to  some  others. 

T  ve  seen  you  quoted  as  saying  that  you  feel  you  were  a  war 
criminal. 

I’ve  often  said  that.  I  have  wanted  to  make  my 
former  colleagues  in  the  Government  and  the  people 
who  are  still  in  the  Government  feel  that  they  were 
accountable  to  the  American  public  for  what  they 
were  doing.  I  began  to  raise  the  war-crimes  issue 
quite  a  bit,  to  interest  people  in  the  subject  and  to 
advertise  myself  as  someone  who  might  be  available 
as  a  witness. 

Is  the  charge  against  you  now  that  you  had  the  docu¬ 
ments,  not  that  you  distributed  them? 

That  seems  to  be  it;  also,  that  I  converted  them 
to  my  use,  which  would  seem  to  mean  giving  them 
to  a  U.S.  senator,  for  instance,  and  later  to  the  press. 
That  shows  how  unclear  the  law  is.  Can  they  really 
win  a  case  that  I  stole  the  documents  when  what 
they  are  talking  about  was  giving  copies  of  them — 
not  even  the  documents,  the  Defense  Department 
still  has  my  set  of  those — to  a  United  States  senator. 
Senator  Fulbright,  not  for  profit?  Funny  thing.  After 
all,  I  gave  them  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  a  year  and  half  before  I  gave  them  to  the 
press.  That  doesn’t  strike  me  as  the  strongest  case  in 
the  world  for  the  Government  to  go  in  with. 

If  you  are  a  war  criminal,  who  else  is  one? 

I  wanted  to  raise  that  question  in  people’s 
minds.  Implicitly,  what  I  was  saying  was  that  even 
I  am  a  war  criminal.  I  don’t  want  to  give  myself  airs. 
It  would  be  pretentious  to  suggest  that  I’m  a  very 
important  war  criminal. 

It  strikes  me  as  a  very  reasonable  idea  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  high  staff  or  command  responsibility 
connected  with  our  Vietnam  policy  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  serve  the  public  as  officials  on  security 
policy  for  some  significant  period  of  time,  10  to  20 
years.  And  I  would  think  this  applies  to  me. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  thing.  I  said  that 
when  I  came  back  from  Viernam,  I  saw  newsreels  of 
armed  choppers  with  50-caliber  machine  guns  over 
our  cities,  but  also  of  bombings  of  ROTC  buildings 
and  so  forth.  That  faction  of  the  peace  movement 


repelled  me  because  they  were  so  familiar  to  me. 
These  are  people  of  the  same  education  and  class 
and  background  as  my  colleagues  in  the  Defense 
Department.  They  had  the  same  tone  of  tolerance  of 
violence  and  intolerance  toward  other  humans.  And 
I  suppose  it’s  natural  for  some  of  them,  as  people 
who  are  against  the  war,  to  exhibit  many  of  the  same 
intellectual  and  personal  characteristics  of  their 
fathers  who  applauded  the  war. 

If  you  want  someone  reading  this  to  take  a  single  lesson 
away  frotn  the  Pentagon  papers,  what  would  you  say  he 
should  get  out  of  them? 

I  will  s^y  this:  Everybody  knows  the  slogan 
"Power  corrupts.”  But  have  we  believed  it?  For 
Americans?  We’ve  really  paid  very  little  attention  to 
the  possibility  that  something  like  absolute  power 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  could  be 
enormously  corrupting. 

Do  you  realize  that  there’s  not  a  hint  in  any 
piece  of  legislation,  to  my  knowledge,  that  says  the 
President  does  not  have  the  legal  constitutional 
right  tomorrow  to  send  out  all  the  nuclear  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  explode  their  weapons  in  pursuit 
of  our  national  interests?  There  is  no  limitation  that 
he  has  to  consult  Congress  or  the  courts  or  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  the  press  before  he  does  that.  Nobody  else  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  had  that  degree  of 
power.  It’s  a  very  corrupring  thought. 

To  give  a  man,  unchecked  and  unmonitored,  a 
command  of  such  power  is,  virtually,  to  tempt  him, 
over  time,  to  use  it  in  pursuit  of  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  he  alone  defines  them  or  even  of 
his  personal  interest  when  it  comes  to  protecting  his 
place  in  history  or  his  personal  or  parry  interests  in 
getting  reelected. 

What  doesn’t  have  to  happen  is  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  think  that  without  any  challenge.  And 
that’s  what  has  come  to  happen. 

There  is  the  old  dilemma:  Do  you  stay  in  and  fight  or  do 
you  fight  from  the  outside? 

The  Pentagon  study  taught  me  that  the  forces 
on  the  Executive  and  within  the  Executive  allowing 
and  prolonging  this  war  are  so  strong  that  it  can  be 
an  illusion  to  think  that  the  war  can  be  stopped  from 
within  the  Executive.  The  President  himself  cannot 
escape  from  those  forces.  Or  he  is  unlikely  to.  We’ve 
got  to  change  them.  But  to  change  them,  other  men 
have  to  be  willing  to  take  the  responsibility,  and 
they  are  no  more  willing  than  the  President  is,  un¬ 
fortunately. 

I  was  hopeful,  in  a  way  that  young  radicals  I 
spoke  to  were  not,  that  information  might  make  a 
difference.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

You  felt  some  special  responsibility  to  do  something.  But 
what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ordinary  person  who  reads 
this  article?  Does  he  have  any  responsibility  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else? 

If  he  is  as  ignorant  next  year  about  how  he  and 
other  voters  got  us  into  this  war  as  he  was  last  year, 
he  should  feel  guilty  about  it.  I’d  rather  see  him  not 
feel  guilty  but  do  what’s  called  for.  I  think  the  first 
step  is  that  he  should  to  some  degree  inform  himself 
from  these  Pentagon  papers.  There  is  a  Bantam  book 
available.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  people  to 
spend  the  time  to  read  all  the  documents  and  become 
experts  on  the  subject,  but  to  read  a  good  deal  of  the 
analytical  material,  instead  of  reading  something 
else,  I  think,  should  be  regarded  as  a  responsibility 
of  an  American  voter.  ( 

Then,  I  would  like  to  see  the  voter  become 
aware  that  his  indifference  to  foreign  policy  has  led 
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What’s  needed 
is  not  new 
prisoners 
but  amnesty  for 
the  people  in 
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to  a  lot  of  deaths  in  Indochina.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
lot  of  congressmen  told:  Unless  you  commit  your¬ 
self  publicly  now  to  getting  us  out  of  this  war,  I 
commir  myself  to  voting  for  your  opponent  whoever 
that  is  and  to  working  for  that  opponent  and  supply¬ 
ing  money  for  that  opponent. 

Another  thing.  They  can  support  their  sons  in 
their  resistance  to  the  war ;  instead  of  being  indifferent 
or  condemning  them,  they  can  understand  them  and 
support  them.  They  can  support  draft  resisters  in 
their  own  way.  The  people  who  write  letters  reassur¬ 
ing  me  certainly  made  it  easier  for  me  to  take  what¬ 
ever  risks  remain.  My  work  isn’t  done  in  this  area. 
There  is  a  lot  left  to  do. 

You  might  almost  say  it  is  time  for  the  adults 
of  this  country  to  link  arms  with  their  sons  and  do 
the  things  that  their  sons  and  daughters  have  been 
doing  for  six  or  seven  years  now.  It’s  time  that  we 
talked  about  whether  fathers  are  willing  to  see  their 
sons  go  out  to  defend  their  fathers’  masculinity  and 
the  country’s  prestige  with  their  bodies.  Parents  who 
are  doves  are  willing  to  see  their  sons  and  daughters 
be  cannon  fodder  in  the  peace  movement,  to  go  to 
jail  and  have  their  careers  jeopardized — without 
joining  them,  just  as  hawk  mothers  and  fathers  are 
willing  to  see  their  sons’  bodies  be  cannon  fodder 
in  combat  protecting  our  presrige.  It  doesn’t  seem 
to  occur  to  the  adults  that  the  time  has  come  to  do 
something  about  it  themselves.  Well,  I  happen  to 
think  the  time  has  come. 

It’s  very  difficult  to  find  adults  anywhere  in  the 
power  structure  who  are  going  to  face  up  to  their 
own  responsibilities,  their  own  power  to  change  the 
war.  After  all,  the  young  people  who  are  in  prison 
for  it  right  now  really  remain  invisible  to  their  par¬ 
ents’  generation,  who  don’t  want  to  see  them  as  an 
example.  If  I’m  unusual,  it  is  because  of  my  age  as 
much  as  anything.  And  that’s  a  terrible  commentary. 

Most  adults  have  not  felt  challenged  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  Then  a  few  like  James  Reston  recently  came 
face-to-face  with  the  choice  that  either  they  were 
ready  to  defy  the  warning  of  the  Justice  Department 
or  they  would  accept  press  censorship.  James  Reston 
said  to  me.  I’d  love  to  go  to  jail  for  this  principle.  I 
thought  to  myself,  good  for  you,  Reston.  I’m  glad 
that  history  has  brought  you  to  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  nonviolent  civil  disobedience.  So,  maybe 
some  adults  are  ready  to  get  the  word. 

You  said  there  is  still  tnore  work  to  he  done.  What  did  you 
have  in  mind? 

All  those  officials  who  say  the  record  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  isn’t  complete  are,  of  course,  cor¬ 
rect.  And  they  should  individually  take  the  initiative 


of  completing  it  by  presenting  their  own  files  to 
Congress  and  to  the  public.  And  if  they  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  do  that.  I’d  like  to  see  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  or  others,  subpoena  their  files 
and  memoranda.  Above  all,  of  course,  the  work 
ahead  is  still  to  end  the  war. 

Do  you  believe  the  motivations  of  these  men  were  venal 
or  just  mistaken? 

Oh,  I  believe  they  were  far  more  than  mistaken. 
They  reflected  personal  values  that  are  subject  to 
great  criticism. 

Their  "dirty  little  secret” — as  the  "Victorians  put 
it — is  their  fascination  with  power.  These  are  men 
to  whom  feelings  of  power  were  of  great  importance. 
This  isn’t  to  say  that  any  human  being  is  immune  to 
such  a  temptation.  But  it  is  clear  that  these  are  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  more  drawn  to  power  than  some 
other  people.  When  I  say  that  eventually  power  cor¬ 
rupts,  it  corrupts  precisely  by  tempting  them  to 
pander  to  that  desire  for  power.  To  stay  in  the  game. 
Desires  like  that — not  just  for  power,  but  for  acrion, 
activity,  excitement — become  an  addiction. 

Do  you  expect  men  to  serve  in  these  positions  who  don't 
have  that  desire,  that  addiction? 

No,  and  that  is  to  say  how  wise  the  makers  of 
our  Constitution  were  in  designing  a  governmental 
structure  that  would  pit  power-seeking  men  in  one 
branch  against  power-seeking  men  in  another  branch 
and  thus  to  some  extent  restrain  them  in  the  interests 
of  the  people.  To  give  all  power  to  any  one  branch, 
particularly  to  any  one  individual  like  the  President, 
is  just  asking  for  the  kinds  of  policy  we  have  gotten. 

Do  you  want  these  men  who  were  attracted  to  power,  the 


Bundys,  the  Rostows,  the  McNamaras,  punished? 

The  punishment  I  want  for  them  is  that  which 
I  have  had  to  suffer.  I  want  them  to  be  compelled  to 
read  every  page  of  the  7,000  pages  of  the  Pentagon 
documents,  to  see  their  own  decisic^ns  laid  end  to 
end  in  the  context  of  all  the  other  decisions  made 
during  that  period.  Beyond  that,  I  would  like  them 
exposed,  as  I  was,  to  the  human  physical  impact  of 
their  decisions  on  the  people  of  Indochina.  I  would 
like  them  to  know  what  happened  as  a  result  of  the 
bombing.  I  want  them  to  see  the  footage  that  never 
got  on  television  of  the  wounded  children,  of  the 
defoliation,  of  the  refugee  camps,  of  the  impact  of 
this  war  on  Indochina.  And  then  I  want  them  to  de¬ 
cide  for  themselves  what  they  ought  to  do. 

The  aim  of  any  inquiry  on  the  origins  of  the 
war — and  there  should  be  an  investigation — should 
be  to  help  public  understanding  and  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  policies  these  men  pursued,  not  to 
add  them  to  the  victims  of  those  policies.  There  are 
too  many  political  prisoners  already. 

What’s  really  needed  is  not  new  prisoners  but 
amnesty — amnesty  for  the  people  who  are  in  jail 
right  now,  simply  for  opposing  the  criminal  policies 
of  these  officials,  amnesty  for  the  people  of  Indo¬ 
china  who  might  still  be  sentenced  to  death  by  these 
policies  in  the  future  and  amnesty  for  all  our  own 
sons  who  may  now  be  sentenced  to  risks  of  killing  or 
dying.  Some  papers,  some  facts  have  now  been 
freed  from  safes.  Td  like  to  see  a  lot  of  prison  cells 
opened  too. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  last  question.  What  happens  to  your 
own  future?  What  happens  to  you  now? 

The  odds  are  in  favor  of  my  spending  a  long 
time  in  prison.  END 
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